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her whole life to him, submit herself to him. She must succeed.
Success meant so much. If she succeeded, she would be spoken
of in the newspapers, and, best of all, she would hear people
say when she came into a room, * That is Mildred Lawson ...'"

So Moore consoled his vanity; he was not rejected for another
man or because he had occasioned her loss of the man she wanted,
but because she was ambitious of success in her art, and jealous
lest her success should seem secondary beside his, George Moore's!

Disappointment in love has changed the course of many lives,
and it will be easy to argue that Mrs. Craigie marked an epoch
in Moore's. If he had not known her, might he not have proceeded
steadily with his idea of Pecksniff "done seriously" and "with
love," and not merely have repeated, but exceeded, the success of
Esther Waters'* And if he had so proceeded, might he not have
sustained the quality of Esther Waters and the Pecksniff book, and
so come to be reckoned among England's major novelists? It is
possible, but not likely. Moore was naturally an irregular artist
capable of following brilliance with execrable balderdash, of the
most sudden descents from considerable heights to incredible
depths; he had not the remotest notion of gauging his own
powers, or of maintaining a self-critical balance; he was inevi-
tably fumbling feverishly in the reticule of his creative faculty,
anxiously hoping that he would find the correct fare for where he
wanted to go. He had followed such considerable novels .as A
Mummer's Wife and A Drama in Muslin with A Mere Accident and
Spring Days; he thought he was writing a masterpiece when he
was only writing Mike Fletcher, now he followed Esther Waters
with Celibates and Evelyn Innes.

Celibates was probably a pot-boiler, hurriedly concocted to
keep his name in the public eye. It consisted of the splenetic
outpourings of his heart against Mrs. Graigie in Mildred Lawson,
a re-hashing of A Mere Accident in John Norton, and an ugly story
called Agnes Lahens, about an improbably neurotic girl, who
takes reftige in a convent to escape being a bone of contention
between a poor stick of a father and a libertine mother, which
John Freeman thought " an anticipation of Tchehov", but seems
rather a reversion to Moore's worst exaggerations in A Mere